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The Ringling circus once featured 
an act in which its herd of huge 
achydermata perched themselves 
@rw on a series of incredibly 
small tubs. Unfortunately for party 
interests, the GOP elephant is 
somewhat less proficient in putting 
on a balancing act. It is the con- 
census of informed opinion that 
the Republican Nat’l Convention, 
meeting in Phila, as these lines are 
written, will name the next Presi- 
dent of the U S. All polls appear to 
point in that direction. But there 
are yet a number of ways in which 
the GOP may lose what is almost 
certainly a smaller electorate ma- 
jority than most persons realize. 
The gravest possibilty is a condi- 
tion which no am’t of Republican 
preparation can hope completely to 
offset: a marked change for the 
worse in internat’l relations (or a 
convincing synthetically-produced 
crisis) might be expected to streng- 
then Democratic chances. A genu- 
ine rift in Republican ranks, on a 
significant issue, would be sweet 
music to the ears of the Donkey. 
And perhaps most damaging of all 
may be the Republican tendency to 
criticise rather than construct. The 
Republicans have an edge. Even 
most Democrats will make that pri- 
vate admission. But they do not 


@*:: enough of an edge to win 
without a positive program. 
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MAY WE Qu YOU ON THAT? 


Pau G Horrman, foreign aid ad- 
ministrator: “Russia seeks to share 
its slavery and starvation with the 
rest of the world while the U S 
shares its freedom and abundance.” 

1-Q 


Ep R SreTrTinius Jr, former Sec’y 
of State: “When men live in misery 
over long periods of time they be- 
come fissionable material—as ex- 
plosive as the atom itself.” 2-Q 


Senator Rorert A Tart: “This is 
no time to abandon the system 
given us in the various declara- 
tions of principles made in the days 
of our colonial history and to adopt 
these foreign theories of central 
control that have failed everywhere 
they’ve been used.” 3-Q 


J Howard McGraTH, Democratic 
Nat’ Chairman: “I think that our 
economic tear will end Jan 1, 1949, 
when a Democratic congress takes 
over, and I pray that the hangover 
wili not be serious.” 4-Q 


ERNEST BEVIN, British Foreign 
Sec’y: “We are still in favor of eco- 
nomic and political unity of Ger- 
many, but that must be established 
on. proper principles. It must in- 
clude freedom of speech, real lib- 
erty of person and unhampered 
movements of men and goods thru- 
out Germany.” 5-Q 


Gen’] Omar N BRADLEY, army chief 
of stait: “Either you work for peace 
and prosper with it, or you abandon 
the world to aggression and perish. 
Disaster of this age of the atom re- 
spects mo creed, no ideology, no 
boundary. It strikes the innocent as 


” 


well as the guilty, the timid as well 
as the brave, the truculent as well 
as the peaceful.” 6-Q 


Davip E LILIENTHAL, Chairman 
Atomic Energy Comm, suggesting 
motto to graduating class of Univ 
of Virginia: “Be an active, living 
part of your times.” 1-Q 


Maj Gen’l Wm J Donovan: “We 
never will get any serenity of spirit 
until we take a moral leadership 
and not just let things piddle away 
when they should be done day be- 
fore yesterday.” 8-Q 


” 


HERBERT HOOVER, Only living ex- 


President, addressing Republican 
Nat’l Convention: “Our reputed 
prosperity has begun to walk on 2 
stilts: One is the forced draft of 
exporting more than our surplus 
thru relief; the other is a great 
armament program. We cannot go 
higher on these stilts, or we will 
break a leg getting down.” 9-Q 


ErNEsT K LINDLEY, news commen- 
tator: “One might say that the 
only really effective leader of the 
80th Congress has been Stalin. He 
is the only person who has driven 
it into approximate unity.” 10-Q 





































E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
IS NEVER QUOTED" 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACHIEVEMENT—1 

If you cannot win, make the one 
ahead break the previous record.— 
Sunshine Magazine. 


ART—Education—2 

At the very moment when Ameri- 
can art is higher, better, more pro- 
fuse and more in touch with life 
than ever before in history, the 
schools are completely unaware of 
its possibilities for teaching.—GEo 
H Hewry, “Journey into U S Edu- 
cation,” Clearing House. 


AVIATION—3 

Asbury Park, N J, reports the Ist 
fly-in theater, with spectators view- 
ing the show from their airplanes, 
and a wave of bombers coming 
over between reels and saturating 
the area with popcorn. BILL 
VaucHan, Kansas City Star. 


BEHAVIOR—Smiles—4 

Nothing on earth can smile but 
man. Gems may flash reflected 
light, but what is a diamond flash 
compared to an eye flash and a 
mirth flash? Flowers cannot smile— 
that is a charm even they cannot 
claim. It is the prerogative of men 
only; it is the color which love 
wears, and cheerfulness and joy; 
it is the light in the window of 
the face by which the heart signi- 
fies it is at home and waiting. — 
Dartmouth Yellow Jacket. 


BOOK—Collecting—5 

Recently, a charming young per- 
son, thinking of becoming a collec- 
tor, asked me what books I thought 


she ought to collect. I ans’d at ran- 
dom, “Second editions of sonnet se- 
quences by one-eyed Armenians,” 
a satirical retort I now repent. But, 
really, if one is genuinely moved by 
the collecting spirit, one should not 
have to be told what to collect. One 
collects the books it gives one the 
greatest pleasure to collect.—VIN- 
CENT STARRETT, “Books Alive,” Chi- 
cago Tribune, 6-6-'48. 


CHILREN—6 

Recipe for Preserving Children. 

Take one large, grassy field; one 
half doz children; 2 or 3 small 
dogs; a pinch of brook and some 
pebbles. Mix the children and the 
dogs well together, put them into 
the field, stirring constantly. Pour 
the brook over the pebbles, sprinkle 
the field with flowers; spread over 
all a deep blue sky and bake in the 
hot sun. When brown, remove and 
set away to cool in the bathtub.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


COMMUNISM—7 

Maj Gen’l Carl R Gray, Chicago 
ry executive and newly appointed 
veterans administrator, held a press 
conference the other day and was 
asked if any veterans would be 
discriminated against in _ benefit 
payments because of race, religion, 
or color. 

“Not while I’m in charge,” the 
administrator replied heatedly. 
“We'll treat all veterans alike. I 
don’t care if they’re white or dark, 
short or tall, fat or skinny, green, 
yellow or pink.” 

“Did you say ‘pink’?” 
loyalty-conscious reporter. 

“T guess I went too far at that,” 
grinned Gen’l Gray. “It’s a good 
thing I didn’t use my favorite 
color to illustrate my point. It’s 
red.”—Chicago Sun. 


asked a 


COMMUNISM—Liberalism—8 

There are powerful forces, both 
religious and economic in’ America, 
which are trying to use the popu- 
lar fight on communism as an op- 
portunity to brand, cripple and si- 
lence all who advocate greater eco- 
nomic justice, greater Christian 
sharing in industry—and greater 
freedom for men to learn truth, 
think for themselves, worship as 
they feel led by their inmost needs. 
—Between the Lines. 


CONSISTENCY—Inconsistency—9 
Does the public swallow incon- 





sistencies? Unfortunately it often 
does. At two points during a recent 
address in Oregon Harold Stassen 
received thunderous applause. One 
when he advocated economy 
in the Federal Gov’t and the spend- 
ing of less money on bureaucrats. 
The other was when he advocated 
“new hydroelectric facilities in the 
West,” things obviously requiring 
more spending and more bureau- 
crats.—RIcHARD L NEUBERGER, “30,- 
000 Americans Can be Wrong,” N Y 
Times Magazine. 


They DO Say... 
| As you wave your country’s 
| flag, unfurled, on this day of 
1 our Independence, pause for a 
moment to reflect upon a sta- 
tistic interposed by the ubiqui- 
| tous Dr GEo GALLupP: “Let alone 
| knowing the words,” he says, 
| “one out of every 4 Americans 
| cannot correctly name the nat’l 
| anthem”... . Amongst the Com- 
mencement programs you may 
have missed: the Ist graduating 
exercises of the Baby Sitte 
| Inst of America, in N Y C. 
| Seventy-five women between 18 
| and 55 rec’d diplomas. 


€ 








| we any lingering doubts on the | 


| Power of Love (which Cupm | 
forfend!) they should be dis- 
| pelled by a brief bit that comes 
| © us via the Mexican periodi- 
| cal,Hispano. In a factual report 
| on the failure of power at Anco, 
| Panama Canal Zone, it is stated 
| that 2 love birds alighted on the 
terminals of a transformer sta- 
tion. They touched bills—and 
| Short-circuited an 
| feeder line. 
a cee cee cs cee ce ee ee oe oe ee eae 


COST-OF-LIVING—10 

The American family’s purchas- 
ing power is running 4% higher 
than it was a yr ago, and a survey 
of “real income” by the Investors 
Syndicate points out that the re- 
cent breaks in food prices will in- 
crease it further. Also, no type of 
incom e—wages, salaries, invest- 
ments, farm etc,—is outrunning 
others —Adv & Selling. 


11,000-v olt 


DIVORCE—11 

Multitudes in our generation are 
ready to reject as old-fashioned the 
idea that the interests of the house- 
hold are of first importance. A, 
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having said: “My sister is lucky. 
She’s only 25; she married a man 
with a good deal of money and had 
a darling baby girl; now she’s got- 
ten her divorce and her alimony, 
and her whole life is before her!”— 
Pulpit Preaching. 


EDUCATION—12 

Schools are mills in which human 
creatures are molded to type, clipped 
and rounded for smooth convey- 
ance of customs and enactments. 
The less reasoning an individual 
does on his own account, the less 
friction in the operation of the sys- 
tem.—Townsend Nat'l Wkly. 


GOD—and Man—13 

An atheist challenged God to 
strike him dead in 5 min’s. When 
the 5 min’s passed, he jeered to 
his audience, “What did I tell you?” 

A woman standing by asked, 
“Sir, have you any children?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Well, if one of them handed 
you a knife and said, ‘Daddy, kill 
me,’ would you do it?” 

“Why, no!” repl’d the astonished 
man, “I love them too much.” 


. | “That is exactly why God did 
di a strike you dead,” said the wom- 


| 


| 








~ an. “He loves you too much.”— 


Indpls North Side Gospel Herald. 


GOLDEN RULE—14 

All our troubles in the world arise 
because we feel foot-free to violate 
the golden rule, while we demand 
that others live up to it—Origin 
unknown. 


GOSSIP—15 

Life will be less sordid and more 
interesting when people bgin to re- 
alize that the only person who 
makes a success of running other 
people down is the elevator boy.— 
Sunshine. 


HOME—16 

A house is no home unless it con- 
tains food and fire for the mind 
as well as for the body.—MARGARET 
Futter, Grace Methodist Church 
Edition, Houston Times. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—17 
How much suffering must hu- 
manity endure before it finally 


learns to put the whole before the 
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Pattern of Cenfusion 


Of this our pattern of confusion: 


The worle divided, when now division is the very signet of destruction, 
Since we have disjoined the inner orbits of the universe; 

The world tossed easily on the drift of chance 

As the time for decision grows short; 

The world thet sings hosannas for the gods of science, 

The compassionless gods, the gods without heart; 

The world surrendered to the invocation of the machine, 

The machine, as unrelenting as the assassin’s blade, 


We are pocketed in the greatest of all contradictions: 
We break into the confines of the microscopic world, 
We create uew laws for the disposition of matter, 
We release the blazing secrets of the sun— 


Yet, before the riddle of the neart, we stand perplexed—Harry Wm | 


NELSON, from a choric ode, presented by the Graduating Class of Ros’r | 
E Frtcu Hicu ScHoo., Groton, Conn. 


part, to understand that only in the 
safety of a community of nations 
can any nation find its own safety? 
—SUMNER WELLES, We Need Not 
Fail (Houghton Mifflin). 


LIFE—19 
In a lifetime of 70 yrs, 3 yrs are 
spent in education; 8 in amuse- 


ments; 6 at the dinner table; 5 in / 


transportation; 4 in conversation; 
14 in work; 3 in reading; 24 in 
sleeping. Of the 3 yrs remaining, 
going to church every Sunday 
morning and 5 min’s of prayer 
every morning and evening would 
take 5 mo’s.—Bishop GANNON, In- 
formation. 


MAN—Concept—20 

Every man is potentially a politi- 
cal, creative, individual creature: 
his glory is independence and his 
birthright is spontaneity. I want to 
see the potentiality realized, the 
birthright accepted, the glory a- 
chieved. I want to see a race of 
men, not of domestic animals how- 
ever “happy”: of self-directing in- 
telligences, not of anthropoid auto- 
matons who will do what they are 
told and think what others pre- 
scribe for them. And I say that any 
ideal pettier than this rests, in the 
last analysis, on contempt for hu- 
manity. — Victor GOLLANCZ, Our 
Threatened Values (Henry Regnery 
Co) 


MARRIAGE—21 

The allowances husbands give 
can’t compare with the allowances 
wives make.—HowarD W NEWTON. 
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MARRIAGE—21 

A wealthy American woman, 
asked why she stayed married, re- 
pl’d casually, “Oh, he is really not 
a bad fellow and he takes the dog 
for a walk.”—GaLvAy GLINN, “Why 
Women Stay Married,” Montrealer, 
6-"48. 


/ “ 5] 
For managers and overseers,’ 


proclaimed a great Chinese land- 
owner, “always give me married 
men. I abhor the muddled, unclear 
reports that have been sent in to 
me by bachelors. They have never 
had to explain anything to a wife.” 
—Jnl of Education. 
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ELECTRONICS: Electronic Mic- 
ro Ammeter, claimed to be capable 
of measuring accurately electric 
current down to the one-billionth 
of an ampere, is a portable, bat- 


tery-operated, vacuum-tube meter 
useful in many fields where ex- 
tremely small currents are involved. 
It is of especial value in television 
and atomic research. (Science News 
Letter) 


“ 


HEATING: New type oil burner 
may heat small homes on 50% less 
oil. Indiana maker claims 90% ef- 
ficiency attributable to radical de- 
sign whereby oil is converted into 
jets of gas in special firing head 
assembly before actual combustion 
takes place. Burner is designed pri- 
marily for use in homes of from 3 
to 8 rooms.—/(Financial Post) 


“ ” 


HOUSEHOLD AIDS: Recently 
in manufacture is special coat 
hanger so designed that it can be 
adjusted to fit either large or small 
coat. Weight of coat automatically 
maintains hanger at proper size.— 
(Grit) 


SAFETY DEVICES: One of big- 
gest causes of night motor acci- 
dents is the glare from on-coming 
headlights. Now, a Czech inventor 
has perfected a pair of glare-proof 
glasses with adjustable green 
shades which shield the left half 
of the road, but leave a safe field 
of vision, illuminated by the driv- 
er’s own headlights. (UN World) 

VENTILATION: “Badgaire” win- 
dow filter aids in keeping out dust, 
soot and pollen while allowing com- 
plete fresh-air ventilation. Made in 
7 sizes, it is adjustable with sliding 
panels. Five rust-proof layers of 
metal wire and fine mesh catch 
outdoor grime; rubber edging makes 
it air-tight against snow or rain. 
Cleaned quickly and easily under 
hot-water tap. (Best’s Ins News) 
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OPTIMISM—22 

Remember the steam _ kettle: 
Though up to its neck in hot water 
it continues to sing.—First Baptist 
Church (Rome, Ga) Bulletin. 


ORIGIN—Kangaroo—23 

When Capt Cook discovered Aus- 
tralia, native home of the kangaroo, 
he noticed an unusual animal dead 
on the shore. He sent some of his 
men to ask the natives its name. 
Not understanding the question, the 
natives ans’d, “Kan-ga-roo,” which 
meant, “I do not understand you.” 
The sailors thought this was the 
creature’s name and reported back 
to the captain that it was a “Kang- 
aroo!”—Holiday. 


PEACE—Promotion—24 

The widow of an American Ad- 
miral, a Quaker woman, has paid 
her income tax with the deduction 
of 34.6%, which is that percentage 
of the nat’l budget going to mili- 
tary expenditures. She sent the 
Treasury Dep’t receipts for the am’t 
she had withheld which she turned 
over to charitable and peace-pro- 


moting institutions—Between the 
Lines. 
POETRY—25 


Poetry is to be taken from the 
lips of humanity, not from the Bi- 
ble or library research. — ROBERT 
TRISTRAM COFFIN, speech given at 
Peabody College, Peabody Reflector, 
4-"48. 


POLITICS—26 

Too many political pessimists ‘are 
beginning to live on the fret of the 
land.—P M. 

A politician is a fellow who loves 
a wordy cause—Chicago Sun. 


PREJUDICE—27 

A man invited a friend to ac- 
company him to a theater to see 
Jimmy Durante. His friend said: 
“No, thanks, he’s one guy I can’t 
stand.” The man asked: “When did 
you last see him?” The friend re- 
pl’d: “I’ve never seen him, but I 
saw a fellow do an imitation of him 
and it was awful.”—Magazine Di- 
gest. 








A Thought for, 

| Independence Day é 

| This is the land where hate | 

| should die— 

| No feuds of faith, no spleen of | 

| race, | 

! No darkly brooding fear should | 

try 

: Beneath our flag to find a place. | 
Lo! every people here has sent | 
j Its sons to answer freedom’s | 

call; 
| Their lifeblood is the strong ce- 
_ ment 

| That builds and binds the na- 
] tion’s wall—Denis A Mc- 
| CartHy, Poems of the Great 
| Days, compiled by THOS CuRTIS 
| Crank & Ros’r EARLE CLARK. 
femecretenenee 28 
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REDEMPTION—29 

To be concerned to “save” indi- 
vidual men without “saving” society 
is nonsense. Man and society, or 
rather man in society, must be re- 
deemed by placing God at the 
center of all human activity and 
endeavor. — W NORMAN PITTENGER, 
The Christian Way in the Modern 
World quoted by FREDERICK LEY 
“The Kingdom of God on Eai a 


Signs of the Times. 


RUSSIA—Education—30 

There are 7163 newspapers in 80 
languages published in the USSR 
and their circulation exceeds 31,- 
000,000. Commenting on this, Mos- 
cow News said in 1913 Tsarist Rus- 
sia published 859 papers with a cir- 
culation of less than 3,000,000.—AP. 


SELF INTEREST—31 

When the average American starts 
asking himself, “What can I do to 
improve this situation?” instead of, 
“What can I do to profit by this 
situation?” the future of our coun- 
try will be safe—Et Cetera, hm, 
Commerce Acceptance Co. 


SEXES—32 

Some White Plains lad has com- 
mitted to the ages his poignant 
preoccupation. Coming upon a patch 
of newly laid sidewalk, he indelibly 
engraved on it the _ inscription 
“Dorothy vs Johnny.”—New Yorker. 
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What Worry May Do to You 


DALE CARNEGIE, whose classic work How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, has comfortably passed 
the 3 million mark, again strikes a mother lode in his 
new book, How to Stop Worrying and Start Living 
(Simon & Schuster, $2.95). It would be difficult to 
find a theme more likely to reward the earnest er- 


ploiter. Everyone, practically speaking, worries. And everyone would like 
to find a facile formula for shedding anzieties. The author has done im- 
pressively well by his subject. As a worrier from away back, Mr CARNEGIE 
knows whereoj he speaks. And he has gathered an impressive number of 
case histories to support his conclusions: (1) that worry is worse than use- 
less; and (2) that it can be conquered. In the chapter whose title we bor- 
row, he points out how mental strife may shorten your life. 


Some time ago, a neighbor rang 
my doorbell one evening and urged 
me and my family to be vaccinated 
against smallpox. He was one of 
thousands of volunteers who were 
ringing doorbells. I have lived in 
N Y for 37 yrs; no one has ever 
yet rung my doorbell to warn me 
against the emotional sickness of 
worry—an illness that, during the 
last 37 yrs, has caused ten thou- 
sand times more damage than 
smallpox. So I am writing this 
chapter to ring your doorbell and 
warn you. 

Dr O F Gober, a physician con- 
nected with the Santa Fe Ry, once 
said to me: “Seventy per cent of 
all patients who come to physicians 
could cure themselves, if they only 
got rid of their fears and worries. 
I refer to those suffering nervous 
indigestion, some stomach ulcers, 
heart disturbances, insomnia, some 
headaches, and some types of par- 
alysis.” Dr Jos F Montague, a 
specialist in the field, says much 
the same thing: “You do not get 
stomach ulcers from what you eat. 
You get ulcers from what is eating 
you.” 

Worry can make even the most 
stolid person ill, . . Worry can put 
you into a wheel chair with rheu- 
matism and arthritis. Dr Russell L 
Cecil, of Cornell Univ Medical 
School, a world-recognized authori- 
ty, lists the 4 cofmmonest conditions 
that bring on arthritis: Marital 
shipwreck; Financial disaster and 
grief; Loneliness and Worry; Long- 
cherished resentments. 


Worry can even cause tooth de- 
cay. Dr Wm I L McGonigle said in 
an address before the American 
Dental Ass’n that “unpleasant emo- 
tions such as those caused by worry, 
fear, nagging. may upset the 
-pody’s calcium balance and cause 
tooth decay.” 

Few things can age and sour us 
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4 We have been reading the new | 
| Dale Carnegie book. The result, | 
| so far, has been to increase our 
| anxieties—a feat many of our 
| friends would say was impossible. 
| Mr. Carnegie recommends that 
| we think of others. When mak- 
ing a purchase in a store, think 
of the sales girl, and tell her 
what beautiful eyes she has. That 
is a questionable piece of advice 
to hand a man as full of ten- 
sions as we are. Whatever im- 
pulses we have felt to tell sales 
| girls about their eyes have been 
| nicely controlled. This sort of re- 
serve may keep us tense and 
| worried, but at least no girl has 
| had to call the section mgr. 
| We yield to no man in our de- 
| sire to escape worry, but since 
| reading Carnegie, we’ve had to 
| step up our daily dose of pheno- 
| barbital to counteract the ideas 
I he has put into our head.— 
“Talk of The Town” New Yorker. | 


and destroy our looks as quickly as 
worry. Worry curdles the expression. 


“It makes us clench our jaws and 


lines our face with wrinkles. It 
forms a permanent scowl. It may 
turn the hair grey, and in some 
cases, even make it fall out. It can 
ruin the complexion—it can bring 
all kinds of skin rashes, eruptions 
and pimples. 

Heart disease is the No 1 killer 
in America today. During the 2nd 
World War almost a third of a mil- 
lion men were killed in combat; 
but during the same period, heart 
disease killed 2 million civilians— 
and one million of these casual- 
ties were caused by the kind of 
heart disease that is brought on by 
worry and high tension living. Yes, 
heart disease is one of the chief 
reasons why Dr Alexis Carrel said: 
“Businessmen who do not know 
how to fight worry die young.” 











Happy Birthday. . . 
Among the millions of birthdays 
occuring each yr on the earth’s 
face, there is one which is unique. 
It is the Fourth of July. 


One hundred and _ seventy-two 
birthdays, and every one as a Re- 
public, under one form of gov’t and 
one Constitution! Only the gov’t of 
England can boast a longer exist- 
ence. France, Germany, Russia, Ja- 
pan, and the rest have changed 
their political structures so often 
that they seem like youngsters in 
comparison. 

But the U S has enjoyed the 
liberty and justice that come only 
under a republican form of gov't 
for 172 yrs. Every additional yr be- 
comes a cause for greater rejoicing, 
for it helps to prove that freedom 


is the only enduring ideal in a 
changing world. 

av samen Gna ech chili thaiibeagadel hahaa manent { 
American Independence as- | 


cends stage by stage, from its | 
infancy in political freedom, on | 
toward a vigorous youth of mat’ 
and economic emancipation, 
| while the Delectable Mountains 
| of the future beckon us to a 
| nat’l maturity of moral liberty 
| and social redemption. — W J 
| CAMERON, 

E nseceninsiecacbcieidinisimlniiet aed ahiatas 


It is hard to realize that America 
has had so many birthdays. Democ- 
racy does not show its age. Today, 
when reactionary systems of all 
kinds are running wild over the 
globe, this country of ours seems by 
contrast younger than ever, for it 
has the vitality and the strength 
of youth. 

And the Fourth of July—the most 
important birthday in the world— 
should be our reminder that the 
American system is the only way of 
life that insures happy birthdays 
for all who live and enjoy the free- 
dom it affords—United Effort, hm, 
United Engineering and Foundry 
Co. 
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absent- 


Around midnight the 
minded prof left his berth for a 


drink of water, and, upon his 
ret’n, found that he was lost. He 
appealed to a porter for help. 

“Don’t. you remember the num- 
ber of your berth?” the porter 
asked. 

“I’m afraid not,” repl’d the prof. 

“Haven’t you any idea where it 
was?” asked the porter. 

“Why, yes,” the prof brightened, 
“to be sure. I did notice one time 
this afternoon that the window 
looked out on a little lake.”—LEo 
J Burke, Tracks, hm, C & O Ry. a 


Too much of this world is run 
on the theory that you don’t 
need road manners if you are 
a five-ton-truck. — HENRY J 
TaytLor, radio commentator. 


“ ” 


A Toronto man wanted a set of 
matched golf clubs made in the 
U S. He went to Buffalo, bought 
the clubs and left it to a friend of 
his in that city to get them across 
the line without formality. A few 
days later the Buffalo chap left by 
car for Toronto, carrying the clubs 
along with his own in his golf bag. 
At the border the customs officer 
went over the car. “You play golf?” 
asked the officer. The Buffalo man 
said he did. “You must have a 
most unusual style,” said the cus- 
toms officer. “You’re the lst man I’ve 
come across who requires 9 right- 
hand clubs and 5 left-hand clubs 
for the same game.”—NAPIER MOORE, 
Financial Post. . 2 


“ ” 


In a presidential campaign 
the party platform is first 
planned, then panned, and fi- 
nally canned.—Banking. 


“ ” 


A mountaineer and his wife visited 
the city for the lst time. The hus- 
band was interested in the st pave- 
ments and concrete sidewalks. 

Scraping his foot on the hard 
surfaces, he said to his wife: “I 
don’t blame them for building the 
town here. The ground is so hard 
they couldn’t plow it nohow.”—Ind 
Telephone News. c 





GOOD STORIES* 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
BERNARDINE KIELTY 


At the time of Munich, 
Churchill went to a meeting of 
ministers—the type of meeting 
that he seldom attended—where 
they were all for concessions to 
the Germans. “Is it for this,” 
he asked them, “that you pro- 
pose to fling away the ancient 
heritage bequeathed to us by 
the architects of our magnitude 
and renown?” Later, Harold 
Nicolson congratulated him on 
his magnificent phrase, and 
asked curiously if he had been 
improvising. “Improvise be 
damned,” said Churchill, “I 
thought of it this morning in 
my bath, and I wish I hadn’t 
wasted it on that crowd.”— 
Book-of-the-Mo Club News. 


Some people go around in 
circles; others get circles from 
just going around.—Alexander 
Animator, hm, Alerander Film 
Co. 


“ ” 


V For weeks, the destitute concert 
violinist, shivering in his tenement, 
had enviously watched the daily 
arrival of a bad neighborhood vio- 
linist who played in the court be- 
low. 

When the bad violinist sawed out 
his wretched tunes, windows in the 
tenement opened and tenants threw 
out wads of money. ‘ 

One day the concert violinist 
tried it, played very brilliantly. He 
collected only 80¢. 

Completely bewildered, he put the 
question to the neighborhood vio- 
linist that afternoon. 

“That’s simple,” said the novice 
fiddler. “You also got to be a book- 
maker.”—N Y Sunday News. d 


“ ” 


Some men wake up and find 
themselves famous; others stay 
up all night and become notori- 
ous.—Burlington (Wis) Stan- 
dard-Democrat. 






Two fishing tackle salesmen were 
comparing notes. The Ist reached 
into his sample case and drew forth 
a gaudy plug, striped, spotted and 
resplendent with all the colors of 
the: rainbow. The other man eyed 
it dubiously and said: “Do you sell 
many of those? I wouldn’t think 
that a bass would go for such a 
gosh-awful contraption.” 

“Best plug in the line,” said the 
lst man with a grin. “You see, I 
don’t sell ’em to the bass—just to 
suckers!”—Origin unknown. e 


“ ” 


A doctor has discovered that 
radio is sometimes beneficial in 
cases of deafness. Deafness is 
also sometimes beneficial in 
cases of radio.—London Opinion. 


“ ” 


Mrs Jones was spending a day in 
bed with a severe cough, and k 
husband was working in the ba¢ 
yard, hammering nails into some 
boards. Presently a neighbor came 
over to the yard. 

“How’s the wife?” he asked. 

“Not very well,” said Jones. 

“Is that her coughin’?” 

“No,” repl’d Jones, “It’s a chicken 
house.”—Philnews, hm, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. f 


“ ” 


When the White House was 
first built it contained no clos- 
ets. (The first presidents had 
nothing to hide.)—Parts Pups, 
hm, Genuine Parts Co, Atlanta, 
Ga. - 


“oe ” 


A teacher asked the class to 
name the states of the United 
States. One child responded so 
promptly and accurately as to 
bring forth this comment from the 
teacher: “You did very well—much 
better than I could have done at 
your age.” 

“Yes, you could,” said the child 
consolingly. “There were only thir- 
teen then.”—Answers (London) _ g. 
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“Yep,” said Grandpa, “newspapers 
are just like women.” 

“But, Gramp,” questioned his col- 
lege grandson, “I don’t get it. What 
do you mean?” 

“Well, son,” said Grandpa, “it’s 
like this. They both have forms, 
back numbers are not in demand, 
they always have the last word, they 
are well worth looking over, they 
have a great deal of influence, you 
can’t believe all they say, there’s 
small demand for the bold-face 
type, and every man should have 
one of his own and not borrow his 
neighbor’s."—E G M, Times-Pica- 
yune New Orleans States Maga- 
zine. h 


“ ” 


Some actresses seem to go out 
with every Tom, Dick and marry. 
—OZZIE NELSON. 


“ ” 


“Why is it that the fussiest women 
can hold on to the best of serv- 
ants?” asked the lady of the house 


of her cook in a moment of confi- 


“Ah, there you go with your com- 
pliments again, ma’am,” repl’d the 
pleased cook, “but I’m sure I don’t 
know.” — Christian Science Moni- 
tor. i 


This is the season for politi- 
cians letting off esteem.—PETE 
SIMER. 


“ ” 


Little Eddie was almost finished 
‘with his night prayers. “Bless my 
mama, bless my papa, bless Aunt 
Kate, and please make St Louis the 
capital of Missouri.” 

“Why,. darling,” exclaimed his 
mother, “why did you say such a 
thing?” 

“Because,” ans’d Eddie, snug- 
gling. down under his blanket, 
“that’s what I put on my exam- 
ination paper.”—Young Catholic 
Messenger. j 


The only thing wrong with 


the world is that there are toa 
many nuts and not enough 





squirrels on the job.—Bos MAcK, 
P M. 
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A good-time Charlie was hobbling 
about on crutches. 


“What on earth is the matter 
with you?” he was asked. 

“I broke my leg,” said the cripple. 

“How did you do that?” 

“Well, you see, I was going home 
from a party and I threw a cigar- 
ette in a manhole and stepped on 
it."—Oral Hygiene. k 


“ » 


It takes an awful lot of people 
to run this country, some of 
whom are really useful_—War- 
rensburg (Mo.) Star-Jnl. 


“ ” 


One day an acquaintance re- 
marked in the presence of Sarah 
Bernhardt that she could not ac- 
count for the peculiar manner in 
which a certain vain young woman 
had lately been acting. 

The great French actress inter- 
vened. 


“I can,” she repl’d. “The other day 
someone told her she had a beauti- 
ful profile, and ever since she has 
been trying to live sideways.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 1 


“ ” 


A lot of politicians need plat- 
forms because they haven’t a leg 
to stand on.—TED STEELE. 


“ ” 


A grade-school boy, excitedly tell- 
ing his mother about the chorus he 
had heard sing a cappella, ex- 
plained it this way: 


“Part of the time they sang with 
a piano and part of the time like 
a caterpillar.” Omaha World- 
Herald. m 


Fad: Something that goes in 
one era and out the other.— 
American Legion Magazine. 


“ ” 


A Hollywood producer rec’d a 
story entitled, “The Optimist.” He 
called his staff together and said: 
“Gentlemen, this title must be 
changed to something simpler. 
We're intelligent and know what an 
optimist is, but how many of those 
morons who'll see the picture will 
know he’s an eye doctor?” —FRANCES 
Benson, Townsend Natl Wkly. n 





Two notices posted outside the 
Town Hall at Munster, Germany: 

One offers 2,000 marks for info 
leading to the arrest of a murderer. 


The other offers 3,000 marks re- 
ward for the return of a stolen 
spare tire—English Herald. 


“ ” 


Item in Newfoundland paper: 
“Today, under its permanent con- 
ductor, Sir Thos. Beecham, ale 
the programs reach an ever wider 
and more responsive audience thru 
the agony of broadcasting.”—Punch. 


One reason the big apples are 
always on top of the basket is 
the fact that there are always 
a lot oj little ones holding them 
up there—Marion (Wis) Adver- 
tiser. 


“ ” 


“The last time I went horseback 
riding I wanted to go one way and 
the horse wanted to go the other.” 

“What happened?” 

“The horse tossed me for it.”— 
Santa Fe Magazine, hm, Santa Fe 
Ry. 0 

Maybe you’ve noticed it too, 
but a dollar looks bigger before 
payday than it does afterward. 

—Loyal Tribune. 


“ ” 


A farmer had just hired a new 
man and sent him out to do the 
milking. After a while the farmer 
went to the barn to see how the 
new man was getting along. When 
he got there he found the new man 
had finished milking and was let- 
ting the cow drink the milk from 
the pail. 

“Why are you doing that?” said 
the farmer. 

“Well, you see,” said the man, 
“the cow put her foot in the pail 
so I thought I’d better run the 
milk thru again.”—Bluebird Briefs, 
hm, Bluebird Pie Bakeries. Pp 





You Can Lead the Press to Peace, 
But. . . . RoLanp E WoOtseE.ey,. Prof 
of Journalism, Syracuse U, Educa- 
tion, 5-"48. 

The general press of the U S 
has been unable to giye important 
and effective support to peace edu- 
cation in.this country. 

That sentence did not, say that 
the press has failed to. give’ such 
support. Failure results only from 
an attempt. The press, except in 
unique instances, has made little 
attempt to educate the American 
people in any area of peace except 
the negative one. of preserving 
military. might. 

This situation exists for perfectly 
good reasons, which by no means 
place all the blame on the general 
newspapers and Magazines of this 
country. 

Under our economy, the general 
press. cannot be, expected to serve 
peace as an educating force. It 
must first earn a profit to survive. 
To do this it must gratify public 
taste at least enough to retain pub- 
lie support and interest. 

So much peace work is routine, 
so much is talk rather than action, 
and so much has failed,*that both 
the press and the public are dis- 
couraged about peace activity. 

Also journalists have not learned 
how to make readable the news of 
routine sessions among peace groups. 
Often the press is not admitted; 
when ‘it is, the groups do not wish 
the internal disagreements to be 
covered.. There also is not enough 
space for handling of the many 
small meetings. There is not enough 
space, as the public shows a deeper 
interest in reading about political 
sessions, baseball games, crime tri- 
als, and other such news. 

Members of American society 
have been brought up to think 
that the problems of war and peace 
belong only to the experts and can 


be; solved only by experts. Believing ; | 


this, relatively few citizens partici- 
pate in’ peace activities.. If they 
took part, either as actors or specta- 
tors, as much as they do in sports, 
there would be more personal in- 
terest in peace. If this definite per- 
sonal interest existed, the journalist 
would try to, satisfy it. 

Further, peace is a controversial 
subject: The press, generally speak- 
ing, avoids controversy, at least the 
unsafe kinds., Peace, when dis- 
cussed by pacifists or supermili- 
tarists, to take 2 extremes; is ex- 
plosive: The press can be ‘led to 
news and views about peace,” * but 
éan doTittlé ‘about them ‘until the 
public -proves that it wants more 
than escapism ‘in the pages of ‘the 
newspapers and magazines to which 
it gives major support. Peace work- 
ers can expect the press to play its 
part:as a force in peace only when 
the.press, is certain, as it enters the 
controversial arena, that it will not 
be put out of existence or punished 
as thanks for its zeal. 


I’m Looking for a President— 
J C Lone—Christian Herald, 6-’48. 

Among the weltery of ‘men who 
are offering themselves, or being 
offered by. their backers, I am look- 
ing for a President. I am looking 
them all over carefully—prayerfully. 

I have drawn up a list of qualifi- 
cations I deem desirable. My list 
may not be yours. Make your own 
list. The important thing is to have 
a norm: to guide your thinking. 

1.—Religious Faith: I put this 1st 
because I think the problems baff- 
ling us are basically spiritual. 

2.—-Personal Integrity: I want my 
President..to be a man of unim- 
peachable character, who will come 
to this high office profoundly con- 
scious of the sacredness and seri- 
ousness of his duty. 

3.—Moral Courage: My candidate 
must be’a!man with the crusader’s 


Basebrawl 


It is not uncommon nome 
! cas, Venezuela) for irate beis- : 


from the grandstand, brandish- 
ing a pistol, and take a potshot 
at a pitcher. Quite often a home | 
team supporter drives his auto | 
around the infie'd pursuing a | 
; Shortstop who has made an error. 
| Several American players have 
| been put in the city jail, charged 
| with “failure to play with the 
| heart.”—-Cosmopolitan. 


! 
boleras (baseball fan) to leap | 
| 
| 


“ ” 


| season. opened, the Brooklyn 

| chapter of. American Red Cross 
issued a manual, Care and Pro- 
tection of Dodger Fans. It deals 
with..broken arms, caused by 

lealling off one’s seat in excite- 
ment of a 9th inning rally; con- 

| cussions from béin? pounded on | 
the head -by fellow fans; jaws | 

| dislocated by shouting; sunstroke I 
striking down hatless fans; 

j ankles sprained jumping a grand- 

| stand rail to get at an umpire; 

| black eyes and bloody noses re- 

| sulting from fights with ‘Giant 

| fans; chokirig on food when a 

| 3rd strike is dropped, etc-~—Base-+ 
ball Magazine. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| .Shortly before the aad 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


urge willing to sacrifice everything 
to fight for what he believes in. 
4—Mental and Physical Vigor: 
Vigor, not age, is the paramount 
consideration—vigor of mind and 
body, plus maturity and experience. 
5—Diplomacy and Tact: My 
President will have to command the 
respect of others, win their favor 
and disarm their’ suspicions. 
6.—Administrative Ability: My 
President must be a man with. out- 
standing powers of organization, 
with strong executive talents. 
7.—Leadership Qualities: I want a 
man of strong, personality; a man 
of dignity and force. 
8.—Faith in Democracy: With de- 


mocracy fighting for its life, our’ 


President should be the personal 
epitome of that faith. 

9.—Positive- Program: I’m not im- 
pressed by impassioned mud-sling- 
ing. I seek a President who has a 
program of his own. 

10.—World Vision: Lastly, I want 
a President whose record commits 
him to. the concept of a true parlie- 
ment of nations, and who will work 
to make that ideal a reality. 
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